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Traveling Exhibitions, Three Centuries of American Archi- 
tecture, at the Addison Gallery of American Art, Andover, 
Massachusetts. Graphic material is mounted on uniform 
panels before it is sent out by the Department of Circu- 
lating Exhibitions. 





Useful Objects Under $10. 
Simple collapsible tables, 
which travel with the exhi- 
bition, help to simplify the 
problem of display. 


Copyright 1940 
Museum of Modern Art, New York 














| Creulaling Chitihions 


“The standards of American taste will inevitably be raised by bringing into far-flung communities 
results of the latest and finest achievements in all the arts. 

“These traveling exhibits will extend the perspective of the general public . . . will make all of 
our people increasingly aware of the enormous importance of contemporary industrial design, 
architecture, . . . photography, the printed book, the illustration, the advertisement, the poster, 
the theatre and the moving picture. Thus, a nation-wide public will receive a demonstration of the 
force and scope of all these branches of the visual arts.” 


—President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Broadcast at the dedication of the new building of the Museum of Modern Art, 1939. 


THE IDEA 


One of the most far-reaching of all the Museum’s activities, the Department of Circulating 
Exhibitions, came into being late in 1931. Since then the Museum of Modern Art has sent 
out nearly one hundred exhibitions which have been shown over a thousand times in 222 
cities in the United States, Canada and Hawaii. These exhibitions have been so much in 
demand that it has been impossible to keep pace with requests for them, and in a number of 
instances duplicate exhibitions have been required. 

As early as September 1929, after the Museum had announced its first exhibition, Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner, Director of the Detroit Institute of Arts, wrote: “I am wondering whether 
there might be a possibility of arranging that some of your exhibitions, or at least a part of 
them, be sent on for exhibition here at our museum . . . If our museum could have the oppor- 
tunity of showing the sort of exhibitions that I know yours will be, it would be an excellent 
way of stimulating an interest in this branch of art.”” Subsequently other museums wrote to 
ask whether they could not have exhibitions after they had closed in New York. 


FIRST SHOW 


The Museum’s first traveling exhibition was not, however, the consequence of spontaneous 
demand but came into being in 1931] as a result of having to raise money from outside sources 
to finance the Museum’s first exhibition of modern architecture. Trustees offered to put up a 
half of the budgeted cost of the show providing that the other half could be raised among 
other institutions. A circular letter and an illustrated pamphlet outlining the plan and 
importance of the exhibition were sent to various museums in the country. Eleven of them 
subscribed to the show, making possible the first and one of the most successful of all the 
Museum’s circulating exhibitions. The International Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
traveled for twenty months. 











SMALLER EDITION 


For the Modern Architecture exhibition there were seventy-five enlarged photographs as 
well as ten architectural models, the latter involving a major problem in packing. Models are 
very expensive, easily broken and costly to transport. Consequently insurance is necessarily 
high and as a result institutions with small exhibition budgets—colleges, schools—could not 
afford the rental fee. Therefore a smaller edition of the show was isssued retaining all of the 
material but utilizing smaller enlargements and substituting photographs for the models. At 
a much reduced figure this exhibition went on the road for five and one-half years. 


BRANCHING OUT 
During 1931 the Museum also assembled for a group of New York high schools “A Brief 


Survey of Modern Painting” which was composed of color reproductions purchased on a 
time payment basis. During the first year of the tour, the Museum received so many requests 
for this collection that a duplicate show was again prepared. Both of these shows have been 
in circulation ever since. 

From these small beginnings, carefully launched and enthusiastically received, the Museum 
gradually increased the number and variety of its traveling exhibitions. Over the past eight 
years the largest number of shows has been devoted to paintings; architecture has been 
second. There have been only five sculpture shows, yet these have brought forth some of the 
most enthusiastic comment because first-rate modern sculpture is not readily available. An 
exhibition of twelve small bronzes by six of the foremost modern sculptors has been very 
much in demand in spite of the fact that this was a show which had not been exhibited in 
New York and therefore had received no advance publicity. 

In addition to painting, sculpture and architecture shows, the Museum has been circulating 
exhibitions of graphic art, industrial art, theatre art, folk art, murals, posters, book illustra- 
tions, bookbindings, photography and film material. Film exhibitions have included ‘The 
Making of a Contemporary Film” and “A Survey of the American Film.” More than one 
hundred programs of movies are circulated by the Museum’s Film Library. 


EXHIBITORS INCREASE IN NUMBER AND VARIETY 


When the circulating exhibitions were first considered it seemed logical to seek the support 
of other museums throughout the country which might wish to have these shows, both to 
repay the cost of the major exhibitions held in the Museum and to make greater use of the 
material gathered. Even the first circulating show proved that the demand was wider and 
more varied than had been anticipated. The Modern Architecture exhibition received unex- 
pected patronage from department stores, and it is worth noting that several progressive 
department stores have shown themselves more courageous in accepting controversial shows 
than the museums in the same cities. College and school demands were so great that many 
shows were assembled especially for them. Junior League chapters took shows of color repro- 
ductions to send to nearby schools and colleges, themselves not able to rent exhibitions. 
Women’s clubs, art associations, dealers, advertising companies sent in requests and received 
exhibitions. Motion picture theatres asked for shows suitable for display in theatre lobbies 
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and exhibited color reproductions of modern paintings, posters by Cassandre and architecture 
by Le Corbusier. 

The large number and wide variety in type of institution and organization receiving circu- 
lating exhibitions has now come to require a great variety in size and type of exhibition 
offered. This year eighteen hundred copies of the catalog, Circulating Exhibitions, have been 
sent out to many kinds of institutions. 


CONTROVERSY AND POPULARITY 


Public opinion, notoriously fluctuating, has never failed to be interesting in its reactions to 
shows of modern art. The same exhibition which arouses in one city a wave of reactionary 
protest may receive loud and hearty acclaim in another town. Parts of the country generally 
considered “backward” or conservative have frequently gone to great expense and trouble to 
obtain a very controversial exhibition—and controversy has more often than not produced 
an awakening, an appreciation of something new or, at least, an acknowledgment of its right 
to exist. 

On its tour of the country from 1934-38, the Museum’s first large exhibition of industrial 
design, Machine Art, raised many an eyebrow. To people who had not realized the importance 
of design in the objects of daily life, it came as a new idea that such matters were within the 
province of an art museum. Awakened to these new possibilities, the surprised spectator 
showed much interest in the “‘face-lifted merchandising products” even though it was most 
unexpected to find “‘a frying pan hanging in an art building.” 


THREE MOST POPULAR EXHIBITIONS 


It is significant that three of the most controversial artists of the past hundred years, Whistler, 
van Gogh, Picasso, have provided the Museum three most popular touring exhibitions. 
Whistler, the radical American artist of the 1870s, ruined himself financially trying to defend 
his art legally against the insulting attacks of John Ruskin supported by the conservative 
artists of England and a public eager to laugh, unwilling to understand. But sixty years later 
a single painting by Whistler, the Portrait of the Artist’s Mother was lent to the Museum by 
the Louvre, and sent throughout the United States on a tour so triumphal that it surpassed 
any comparable event in the history of art. Greeted by front page headlines, insured for half 
a million dollars, guarded by armored cars, motorcycle police, or a troop of cavalry, it was 
seen in eleven cities by nearly two million people, very few of whom would have believed that 
Whistler’s gentle art was once considered outrageously revolutionary. 


van GOGH 


The van Gogh tour of 1936, though not seen by quite so many people, was an even more 
remarkable phenomenon, for his work, belonging to that of the generation following Whistler, 
was still a subject of heated attacks by apostles of “sanity in art” who had bowed before 
Whistler’s picture. New Yorkers were amazed at the 125,000 visitors to the van Gogh show 
in the Museum itself, but in San Francisco, a city one-tenth the size of New York, the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor counted 227,000, some of whom had come from cities 
900 miles away on trains marked “van Gogh Special.” A total of 886,631 people saw the 
van Goghs in ten cities; forty other cities made application too late and had to be disappointed. 
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PICASSO 


The Museum is, however, primarily concerned with the living artist rather than with dead 
rebels like great-grandfather Whistler or grandfather van Gogh. The tour of the Picasso 
exhibition is therefore of great significance. 

Picasso’s life has been unsensational and much of his art is still baffling to the public but 
the demand for his exhibition is so great that the tour has been extended to another season. 
New Orleans is so eager to see the exhibition that all the art groups—museum, college, art 
school and art club—have banded together to form a Picasso Exhibition Committee and 
have combined their resources to bring it to the city this autumn. At the San Francisco 
Museum of Art this summer, on the closing night of the Picasso Exhibition, several hundred 
visitors staged a sit-down strike refusing to leave the building until an hour after closing time. 
In Boston the Museum of Fine Arts for the first time in its history charged admission to 
cover the cost, but the exhibition, under the auspices of the Institute of Modern Art, was 
nevertheless one of the most popular ever held at the Museum, the opening drawing a larger 
attendance than any previous show including Boston’s own Copley. On the other hand, the 
New England Branch of the Sanity in Art Society called the pictures “crazy stuff” and coun- 
tered with their own exhibition of “sane” modern art in which, however, every artist repre- 
sented was dead. 


THE LIBERTY OF ART DEFENDED 


As ignorant as Hitler and showing many of his prejudices about art, unwilling to learn any- 
thing from the history of such masters as Whistler and van Gogh, the reactionary groups have 
attacked many modern exhibitions throughout the country including some sent out by the 
Museum. The Milwaukee Art Institute has in the past shown a dozen of the Museum’s most 
important traveling exhibitions several of which were so vehemently assaulted that the 
Institute’s very existence was threatened but, be it said to their great honor, its Board of 
Trustees recently published the following resolution: “Resolved, that freedom of expression in 
art is akin to freedom of speech, of the press and of teaching . . . and it shall continue to be the 
policy of the officers to guarantee that freedom in connection with its exhibitions; that it is precisely 
through such clash of conflicting ideas that art may be expected to develop . . . and that such clash 
of ideas should therefore be welcomed.” 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


Method, detail, planning of an arduous and complicated nature goes into the making of these 
exhibitions. The Department’s Director, Miss Elodie Courter, has organized its work ingen- 
iously for seven years of its existence. The newly appointed Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum, Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, writes: “Before leaving Worcester to come to the 
Metropolitan I had intended to write you a letter to congratulate you on the extraordinary 
efficiency of your circulating exhibitions. I have had a great deal of experience in the last 
dozen years with traveling shows of one kind or another, and I think that Miss Courter has 
done the best job of anyone that I have seen. The exhibitions arrived on time, everything 
properly packed, muunted and labeled, and I was always impressed with Miss Courter’s 
courtesy and efficiency. I think the Museum of Modern Art is doing a real service for the 
country.” 
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PROBLEMS 


A great many exhibitions are made up at least in part of borrowed objects. It is a compara- 
tively easy matter to persuade collectors, dealers and museums to lend for a Museum of 
Modern Art exhibition but much more difficult to convince them of the value of a nation-wide 
tour. For various reasons, people are rarely willing to part with their works of art for longer 
than a year, which means that ordinarily only six or eight institutions in addition to the 
Museum may obtain the exhibition. (The war has made it feasible to prolong the Picasso 
tour, and the second year of the van Gogh tour was made possible by persuading two Dutch 
museums to extend the period of their numerous loans.) Many museums prefer to wait for a 
successful popular and press reaction before committing themselves to renting an exhibition. 
As a result these museums are often disappointed, since the principle of distribution is first 
come first served. However, many architecture, photography and film exhibitions which 
utilize photographs and models rather than original material may be circulated for as long as 
the demand warrants. Some of these exhibitions have been traveling for six years. No exhi- 
bition is withdrawn from circulation unless some of the material has to be returned, or the 
show becomes “‘out of date,” or in poor condition. 


INSURANCE, PACKING 


Insurance and packing are handled by the Museum which sends out instructions for procedure 
with each shipment. With particular attention to the suggestions and criticisms of other 
museums, all details of unpacking and repacking have been worked out with great care, so 
that such comment as Cleveland’s, “Your careful organization and preliminary work always 
seem miraculous,” is now typical of many letters received. 


Each exhibition is an individual problem, and each type of 
object must have an individually constructed case to carry 
it. Small objects and sculpture must be wrapped indi- 
vidually and packed in cases with built-in compartments 
to fit. 











Framed oils are packed back to back in boxes with guard racks to hold them in place. Boxes of different 
types must be built for glazed pictures, for mounted materials and for models. Every case is carefully 
marked which end to open, which screws to remove; the box list and unpacking instructions are tacked on 
the top. To cut down on the possibility of damage, nails and hammering have been eliminated in unpacking. 
The boards, screwed to metal plates on the backs of the picture frames, slide into rubber lined grooves. 
“Keys” marked A and B in the photographs hold the boards in place in the grooves. In every instance 
there must be compiled a system of numbering the objects not only for identification with the descriptive 
literature and installation instructions but for repacking them exactly as they came. 












































DISPLAY SIMPLIFIED 


To simplify the problems of display for the borrowing gallery and to insure advantageous 
installation for the Museum’s exhibitions, a set of instructions with photographs is now sent 
out with many shows. These outline in detail the methods of display used at the Museum 
and explain the intention behind certain groupings and sequences. As much of the graphic 
material as possible is mounted on uniform panels, each group labeled and numbered according 
to the intended sequence of exhibition. In some instances the sequence is indicated by the use 
of different colored mounts, a practice which called forth the following remark from Mr. 
Henry Clifford of the Philadelphia Museum of Art: “I should like to compliment you on the 
excellent and efficient way the show was mounted and sent out. Even a blind man could have 
so handled the situation.”” With shows difficult to set up, such as the Useful Objects, gosimple 
collapsible tables suitable for settings. Improvements resulting from the recent introduction 
of these fairly simple expediencies were well worth the trouble and expense involved in 
attaining them. 








PUBLICITY 


With instructions and suggestions to exhibitors are provided publicity releases which may be 
aimed at various departments of the local newspapers. It is pointed out, for instance, that an 
architectural show can be made a matter of interest to the real estate editor and to the editor 
of an educational column as well as being a news item. Clips of reviews of previous showings 
are sometimes enclosed for possible quotation. Photographs are also made available. 


COSTS 


The costs of these exhibitions usually far exceed the amount received in fees. This is often 
hard for exhibitors to realize, particularly in the case of an exhibition such as Modern Houses 
in America which although it contains only twenty-four three by four foot panels (on which 
are mounted enlarged photographs, diagrams, plans, explanatory drawings and labels), cost 
nearly nine hundred dollars. In spite of this cost, the show is circulated at a fee of only 
thirty-five dollars. 

Exhibitions of paintings are generally the most costly to circulate. Paintings must be 
borrowed and returned to lenders and insured by the Museum, and because of the higher cost 
fewer institutions can afford to take them, thus increasing the fee which is based on a propor- 
tionate division of the cost. On the other hand, a show which is made up of photographs or 
reproductions can be circulated for several years, and the rental fee divided among many 
institutions will be much lower. 

5 Fees generally range from ten to five hundred dollars although fees for several of the most 
important exhibitions have been over $1,000—the van Gogh running up to nearly $1,800. 
No part of the fees goes to cover the work of the staff in planning, assembling, or distributing. 
Fees cover only packing, which represents the largest expense; insurance, a close second, and 
mounts and frames, frequently a considerable expense. The only other cost to the exhibitor 
is the express charge one way from the location of previous showing. 


























EDUCATIONAL EMPHASIS 


This year there are over sixty different exhibitions available, more than at any time in the 
past. Although they are designed for every type of exhibitor and although the demand for 
them has increased in nearly all categories, it is of particular interest that the greatest demand 
now comes from the school and college, which is proved by the fact that during the past year 
there were five times as many requests for school showings as in 1937-38. 


TYPEs OF INSTITUTIONS NUMBER OF SHOWINGS 
1937-38 1938-39 1939-40 

Art Associations 4 15 17 
Art Clubs and Societies 4 8 7 
Colleges 51 80 101 
Department Stores 7 10 9 
Museums 40 35 46 
Schools 22 57 102 
Miscellaneous 15 7 9 


The miscellaneous institutions include libraries, chapters of the Junior League, the Golden 
Gate International Exposition, the New York World’s Fair, community centers and art 
galleries. 


More and more circulating exhibitions are assembled for travel only, designed especially 
for school or college use. Such a group was the One Picture Exhibitions sent out in 1934 as 
an experiment, free of charge, to sixteen colleges in the East in an effort to help the univer- 
sities to acquaint their students with outstanding examples of modern painting. They con- 
sisted of single canvases by Renoir, Cézanne and van Gogh, shown separately for ten days at 
each college. Centering around the one important painting, photographs of the artist’s other 
works accompanied by descriptive wall labels provided a guide to the chronological develop- 
ment of the artist’s work. With the exhibition went also a placard of information: comments 


With shows which include 
many white mounts, two 
clean pairs of workmen’s 
gloves accompany the 
boxes so that the mounts 
will remain white. One re- 
mark written to the De- 
partment on its packing 
methods is interesting for 
its inherent suggestion: 
“Thank heaven it was 
packed as it was. I feel 
sure it could be set up in a 
state insane hospital with 
no trouble.” 











on the artist’s life and influence written by the Museum’s Director, a list of other paintings 
in American museums, and, for the student who wished to continue with further study, a 
bibliography of the artist and bibliographical references to each painting. 

Descriptive of the great need for such graphic material is a letter from Dean H. C. Owen of 
Middlebury College, Vermont: “It is probably difficult for you who live in the metropolitan 
center to know what an event an original is in this part of the world. Many of the students 
of Middlebury have never seen an original of any kind and when they have the opportunity 
of studying carefully not a confusing mass of pictures, but one picture at a time, the results 
are, I assure you, most interesting and informing.” 

In some instances the Museum supplies the entire graphic instruction for the curriculum 
and arranges exhibition times throughout the year to fit in with the school’s course of study. 
The children are frequently asked to write impressions and analyses of the works exhibited. 
Some of the results make interesting reading and at the same time show an unusual degree of 
observation; as for example the impressions made by a van Gogh exhibition on an eleven- 
year-old boy at the Litchfield School: “They looked like weaving, but when he had nervous 
spells his paintings were likened to little swirls of brilliant colors. He seemed to just splash on 
color and yet he got a very good affect.” 

The demand for the small, school exhibition is unmistakable; all signs point to this direction 
as the most valuable one for the Department to follow since, to quote Dean Owen again: 
“In the last few years music has been made available to our students through the radio, but 
there is no possibility of any satisfactory education along artistic lines except by such ex- 
hibitions as you have sent out.” B. C. 


INCREASE IN CIRCULATING EXHIBITIONS 
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( 3 {) °f/ ef ¢ ° By THe Museum Or Mopern Art Durinc THe 
é Nilstliows Circulate Periop Marcu 1932 Turoucu June 1940 


PaInTINGs, WATERCOLORS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS 


*Murals and Photo-murals by American Painters and Photographers 
*Portrait of the Artist’s Mother by James Abbott McNeill Whistler 
*American Folk Art 

One Picture Exhibition—Renoir, Cézanne, Gauguin 
Twenty-five Paintings from the Lillie P. Bliss Collection 
Twenty-five Watercolors by Six Americans—Permanent Collection 
Paintings by Twelve Americans—Permanent Collection 
Three Picture Exhibition—Derain, Matisse, Rouault 
*Paintings, Watercolors and Drawings by Vincent van Gogh 
*Cubism and Abstract Art 

*Modern Painters and Sculptors as Illustrators 

Twenty-six Drawings from the Permanent Collection 
Drawings and Prints from the Permanent Collection 
*Fantastic Art, Dada and Surrealism 
*New Horizons in American Art 

*Prehistoric Rock Pictures from the Frobenius Collection 
Comparative Styles in Prehistoric Rock Pictures 

Fantastic Art, Past and Present 

War Etchings by Goya and Dix 

Painting and Sculpture by Children 
*War in Spain: Pen and Ink Drawings by Luis Quintanilla 
*Masters of Popular Painting 

Three Mexican Artists—Permanent Collection 
*Prints by Georges Rouault 

Classic and Romantic Traditions in Abstract Painting 
Forty Large Prints by Modern Artists 

The American Scene (prints) 

One Picture Exhibition—Picasso’s “La Coiffure” 

Twelve French Painters 

Twenty 20th Century Paintings 

Masters of the School of Paris (prints) 
*Picasso: Forty Years of His Art 


ARCHITECTURE AND ALLIED ARTS 


*International Exhibition of Modern Architecture 
International Exhibition of Modern Architecture (in photographs) 
*Early Modern Architecture: Chicago, 1870-1910 
Photographs of 19th Century American Houses by Walker Evans 
*European Commercial Printing of Today 
*Bookbindings by Ignatz Wiemeler 
*Recent Work by Le Corbusier 
*Modern Architecture in California 
*The Architecture of Henry Hobson Richardson 
*Modern Exposition Architecture 
*Modern Architecture in England 
*A New House by Frank Lloyd Wright 
*Alvar Aalto: Architecture and Furniture 
What is Modern Architecture? (#1) 


Modern American Houses 
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1932-34 
1933-34 
1933-34 
1934-35 
1935 

1935-40 
1935-37 
1935-36 
1936 

1936-37 
1936-37 
1936-39 
1936-37 
1937 

1937-38 
1937-39 
1937-39 
1938 

1938-40 
1938-39 
1938-39 
1938-39 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1940 

1940 

1940 


1932-33 
1932-38 
1933-36 
1934-36 
1935-36 
1935 

1935-38 
1935-39 
1936-40 
1937 

1937-39 
1938-40 
1938-40 
1938-40 
1938-40 

















*Competition for an Art Center at Wheaton College 1939-40 


*Bauhaus: 1919-1928 1939-40 
The Bauhaus: How It Worked 1939-40 
*Three Centuries of American Atrchiecture 1939-40 
*Competition for a Festival Theatre in Williamsburg, Va. 1939-40 
What is Modern Architecture? (#2) 1939-40 
Evolution of the Skyscraper 1939-40 
*Houses and Housing 1939-40 
Housing: Recent Developments in Europe and America 1940 
*Competition for a new Smithsonian Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. 1939-40 
SCULPTURE 
*African Negro Art 1935-36 
African Negro Art (in photographs) 1935-36 
Six Modern Sculptors 1936-38 
1939-40 


Figures in Bronze 


Three Bronzes 1939-40 
COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ART 
*Machine Art 1934-38 
*Posters by A. Mouron Cassandre 1936-38 
*Posters by E. McKnight Kauffer 1937-39 
*Government Posters 1938-39 
*Useful Objects Under $5.00 1938-39 
Ten Posters by Cassandre and Kauffer 1938-40 
*Useful Objects Under $10.00 1940 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
*Photography: 1839-1937 1937-38 
A Brief Survey of Photography from 1839-1937 1937-38 
Documents of America (photographs from the Farm Security Administration) 1939-40 
*American Photographs by Walker Evans 1939-40 
Abstract Photography 1939-40 
*Seven American Photographers 1939-40 
Functions of the Camera 1939-40 
Fitms 
*A Survey of the American Film 1938-40 
*The Making of a Contemporary Film: Tom Sawyer 1938-40 
THEATRE 
*International Exhibition of Theatre Art 1934-35 
International Exhibition of Theatre Art (in photographs) 1935-37 
*The Ballet: History, Art and Practice 1940 
Cotor REPRODUCTIONS 
A Brief Survey of Modern Painting (#1) 1931-39 
A Brief Survey of Modern Painting (#2) 1933-37 
Mexican Frescos by Diego Rivera 1933-39 
Modern Watercolors and Pastels 1934—40 
Paintings and Drawings by Vincent van Gogh 1935-40 
*American Painting 1936-40 
*Paintings, Watercolors and Drawings by Paul Cézanne 1937-40 
An Introduction to Modern Painting 1940 


* Exhibitions held first at the Museum of Modern Art and subsequently sent out as traveling shows. Un- 
starred titles indicate exhibitions assembled for travel only. 
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Current Circulating Crtitstlins 


Cities in which Museum of Modern Art Circulating Exhibitions will be shown 
during September and October, 1940 


City 


ANDOVER, Mass. 

APPLETON, Wisc. 
ee ec 

Battimore, Mp. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO 


Ho tins, Va. 
Houston, Tex. 


Irnaca, N. Y. 


ee ee 


LAKEVILLE, Conn. 


ee ee 


LoutsviL_e, Ky. 
Mapison, WIsc. 


Mipp.esury, Vr. 


oe ee 


MILWAUKEE, Wisc. 


ee ee 


ee ee 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Mount Peasant, ILL. 
ee ee ee 

PitrspurGH, Pa. 
PoucHuKEEpsiE, N. Y. 
Provipence, R. I. 
San Francisco, Cat. 


ee ee ee 


University, La. 


ee 


WELLESLEY, Mass. 


WILLIAMSBURG, VA. 


ASSOCIATION OF NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Institution 


Addison Gallery of American Art 


Lawrence College 


ee ee 


Baltimore Museum of Art 


Cincinnati Museum of Art (under the 


auspices of the Cincinnati Modern 


Art Society) 
Hollins College 
Museum of Fine Arts 


Cornell University 


ee ee 


The Hotchkiss School 


ee ee ee 
Louisville Art Association 
University of Wisconsin 


Middlebury College 


ee ee 
ee ee 
ee ee 
e ee 
ee ee 


University of Minnesota 


Central State Teachers’ College 


ee ee ee 


Kaufman Department Stores, Inc. 


Vassar College 


Brown University 


Golden Gate International Exposition 


ee ee ee 


Louisiana State University 


ee ee ee 


Wellesley College 


College of William and Mary 


Exhibition 


A History of the Modern Poster 
The Wooden House in America 
What is Modern Architecture 


A History of American Movies 


Picasso: Forty Years of His Art 

Competition for a Festival Theatre 

Watercolors by Rainey Bennett 

The Wooden House in America 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting 
(color reproductions) 

Housing: Recent Developments in Europe 
and America 

The California Group (photographers) 

Modern American Houses 

The Face of America 

The Artist as Reporter (P. M. Competition) 

Functions of the Camera 

Abstract Photography 

Mystery and Sentiment 

van Gogh (color reproductions) 

Emotional Design in Modern Painting 
(color reproductions) 

Seven American Photographers 

A Survey of the American Film 

The Making of a Contemporary Film 

Competition for a Festival Theatre 

The Artist as Reporter (P. M. Competition) 

A History of the Modern Poster 

Introduction to Modern Painting 

Stockholm Builds 

The Ballet: History, Art and Practice 

35 Under 35 

A Survey of the American Film 

The Making of a Contemporary Film 

Seven American Photographers 

The Face of America 

Competition for an Art Center at Wheaton 
College 


Useful Objects Under $10.00 


Figures in Bronze 


Dates 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Sept. 
Oct. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
May 
May 
Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


6-Sept. 


7-Oct. 
23-Oct. 
11-Oct. 


- 28-Oct. 


1-Oct. 
13-Oct. 


. 28-Nov. 


7-Oct. 
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(Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass.; Phillips Exeter Academy, N. H.; Groton School, Mass.; St. Mark’s School, Southboro, Mass.; 
Middlesex School, Concord, Mass.; St. Paul’s School, Concord, N.H.; Milton Academy, Mass.; Williston Academy, Easthampton, Mass.) 
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Mis CMsI Mi les 


SEPTEMBER PUBLICATION: Guide to Modern 
Architecture in the Northeast States. 128 pages; 12mo; 
spiral binding $.25; boards $1.00. Edited by John 
McAndrew. Introduction by Philip Goodwin, 
F.A.L.A. Pertinent information and brief descrip- 
tions of the most significant modern buildings in this 
territory, from inexpensive homes to bridges and sky- 
scrapers, together with explicit directions for reach- 
ing them. The contents are geographically classified 
for ready reference, and an index of Types of Build- 
ings will enable the reader to find at once those in 
which he is interested. Fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams and plans, this volume is indis- 
pensable to anyone who wants to see with his own 
eyes examples of the most significant architecture of 
our time. 

This book will be sent free to all those whose mem- 
berships entitle them to receive publications. 


PORTINARI OF BRAZIL: On October 9, the 
Museum will open a large one-man exhibition of the 
works of Brazil’s most famous painter, Candido 
Portinari. 


BULLETINS: Eight issues of the Museum BULLETIN 
will be issued during the fiscal year, July 1940- 
July 1941. These will be sent free of charge to all 
members of the Museum. 


PUBLICATIONS TO MEMBERS: 31,606 Mu- 
seum publications at a retail value of $45,704 were 
sent to members during 1939-40. In addition to 
receiving these free publications, many members 
took advantage of the 25% discount accorded them 
on other Museum publications. 


MEMBERSHIP DOUBLED: In April 1939, Mu- 
seum membership numbered 3,110; by April of 1940 
membership rose to 6,846. The total membership in 
July 1940 was 7,309. 


MEMBERSHIP PRIVILEGES: Under a new 
ruling, members’ complimentary guest cards will be 
honored for admission to the penthouse. Visitors 
presenting membership guest cards no longer need 
be accompanied by members. 

After October 1, all complimentary guest cards 
must have the name of the guest filled in and must 
be countersigned. Guest cards will not be honored 
for admission to the Museum unless signed by a 
member. 


EDUCATIONAL PROJECT: The current exhibi- 
tion of Mexican Children’s Art will remain through 
September in the Young People’s Gallery. A display 
of several of the Project’s Rotating Exhibitions will 
inaugurate the fall season early in October. The 
Project resumes its work with participating schools 
at the beginning of the academic year. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN COMPETITIONS: The 
Museum’s Department of Industrial Design is in- 
augurating two important competitions for the de- 
sign of furniture, fabrics and lamps. Residents of all 
the Americas are invited to participate. Competi- 
tion I is for residents of the United States, and the 
winning designs will be produced for sale throughout 
this country. Prizes for the second competition, 
which is open to residents of Latin America, will be 
all-expense round trips to New York including a 
three- or four-month stay in the United States. 
These awards will enable Latin American designers 
to study this country’s production methods in rela- 
tion to the materials native to their own countries. 


MEXICAN EXHIBITION PUBLICITY: Pub- 
licity is measured in terms of “reader circulation,” 
meaning the combined circulation of the publications 
in which articles and press notices appear. Our cur- 
rent exhibition, ““Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art,” 
enjoyed more publicity during its first month than 
any the Museum has ever held. In May, despite the 
overwhelming war news which began the tenth of 
that month, reader circulation for the Mexican exhi- 
bition alone, exclusive of other Museum activities, 
was 40,538,161. 

Twenty Centuries of Mexican Art will remain on 
view in its entirety through September 30. The large 
Pre-Spanish section will not close until October 8, 
the day before the Portinari exhibition opens to the 
public. 


THE NEW YORK ART CALENDAR: Last year 
the Museum took over from the Municipal Art Com- 
mittee the publication of the New York Art Calendar. 
Especially designed for the bulletin boards of insti- 
tutions and clubs as well as for all those who wish a 
complete, impartial schedule of the art shown by 
both institutions and dealers in the New York area. 
The Calendar is published semi-monthly from Octo- 
ber 15 to May 1, inclusive. The price is $2.50 per 
year, and members of the Museum are entitled to 
the discount of 25% which applies to all Museum 
publications, making the price to them $1.88. Please 
address subscriptions to New York Art Calendar, 
11 West 53 Street, New York City. 
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Gutons -’ SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER CALENDAR: 


The Art of the Motion Picture: Series IX 


Forty Years of American Film Comedy, Part I 
DAILY AT 4 O’CLOCK, SUNDAYS AT 2 AND 4 O’CLOCK, AT THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


1. 


It Happened One Night, 1934, directed by 
Frank Capra with Claudette Colbert and Clark 
Gable (Columbia Pictures). 

Sept. 15, 30, Oct. 15 


- Duck Soup, 1933, directed by Leo McCarey 


with Groucho, Harpo, Chico and Zeppo Marx 
(Paramount Pictures). The Barber Shop, 1933, 
directed by Arthur Ripley with W. C. Fields 
(Paramount Pictures). Sept. 16, Oct. 1, 16 


. Sex Life of the Polyp, 1928, with Robert 


Benchley (Twentieth Century-Fox Films). 
Blonde Crazy, 1931, directed by Roy del 
Ruth with James Cagney and Joan Blondell 
(Warner Bros.). Sept. 17, Oct. 2, 17 


. The General, 1927, directed by and featuring 


(Harvard University Film 
Sept. 18, Oct. 3, 18 


Buster Keaton 
Foundation). 


. Wedding Bells, 1927, directed by Erle Kenton 


with Raymond Griffith (Harvard University 
Film Foundation). Big Business, 1929, directed 
by J. Wesley Horne, supervised by Leo McCarey 
with Laurel and Hardy (Hal Roach—Loew’s). 

Sept. 19, Oct. 4, 19 


. The Strong Man, 1926, directed by Frank 


Capra with Harry Langdon (Harvard University 
Film Foundation). The Professional Patient, 
1917, with Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew (Warner 
Bros.). Sept. 20, Oct. 5, 20 


. The Freshman, 1925, directed by Sam Taylor 


and Fred Newmeyer with Harold Lloyd (Mr. 
Harold Lloyd). High and Dizzy, 1920, with 
Harold Lloyd and Mildred Davis (Mr. Harold 
Lloyd). Sept. 21, Oct. 6, 21 


- Grandma’s Boy, 1922, directed by Fred New- 


meyer with Harold Lloyd (Mr. Harold Lloyd). 
Sherlock, Jr., 1924, directed by and featuring 
Buster Keaton (Loew’s). Sept. 22, Oct. 7, 22 


9. Doubling for Romeo, 1921, directed by 


Clarence Badger with Will Rogers and Raymond 
Hatton (Loew’s). Goodness Gracious, 1914, 
with Clara Kimball Young and Sidney Drew 
(Warner Bros.) Sept. 23, Oct. 8, 23 


- His Majesty the American, 1919, directed by 


Joseph Henabery with Douglas Fairbanks 
(Mr. Douglas Fairbanks). Sept. 24, Oct. 9, 24 


- Five Comedies by Mack Sennett: 


Comrades (1910) 
The Surf Girl (1916) 
Astray from the Steerage (1920) 
Mabel’s Dramatic Career (1913) 
His Bread and Butter (1916) 
Sept. 25, Oct. 10, 25 


- Mickey, 1918, directed by Richard Jones for the 


Mack Sennett Studios, with Mabel Normand. 
Stenographer Wanted, c1910, with Flora Finch 
and John Bunny (Warner Bros.). 

Sept. 26, Oct. 11, 26 


. Charlie Chaplin: Five Keystone Comedies, 


1914: 
Making a Living 
His New Profession 
Getting Acquainted 
The Knock-Out 


The Rounders Sept. 27, Oct. 12, 27 


. Charlie Chaplin: Four Essanay Comedies, 


1915: 
The Tramp 
A Woman 
The Bank 


Police Sept. 28, Oct. 13, 28 


- Charlie Chaplin: Four Mutual Comedies, 


1916 (R.K.O. Radio Pictures, Inc.): 
The Fireman 

One A.M. 

The Vagabond 


The Rink Sept. 29, Oct. 14 


Names appearing in parentheses acknowledge through whose courtesy and cooperation the Film Library 


secured the films. 








